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fact, the author's metaphysical position is practically that represented by 
the " double aspect " theory. From the ethical standpoint, he pronounces 
in favor of " Meliorism," as opposed both to Optimism and Pessimism. 
The value of life is not to be found in its pleasures, but in work performed. 
That the aim of the book is distinctly ethical, is sufficiently indicated by the 
highly questionable statement (p. 5) that, " The best argument in favor of a 
philosophy is this, that people can live according to the maxims derived 
therefrom." E. A. 

The Self: What is It? By J. S. Malone. (Second edition.) 
Chicago, Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1893. — pp. 262. 

Philosophy seems to have a morbid fascination for the would-be author 
of the day. The above is one of several recent volumes in that department 
which have not the shadow of an excuse for being. Professedly upon an 
ultimate metaphysical question, it is in reality a curious mixture of bad 
metaphysics and even worse psychology. It is difficult to describe such a 
perplexed work in a few lines, but the book does not deserve more extended 
notice. As the author explains in the conclusion, it is the result of the 
righteous indignation with which he read certain articles on " Utility " in 
the English quarterlies a few years ago. The question arose, What, as a 
matter of fact, is the main-spring of all human action ? Not, surely, " cold, 
rational designs of utility," but " sense desire." Causality and responsibility 
both presuppose intelligence, but intelligence is always present as a servant, 
and not as a master. Hence it must be subordinate, " an implication or 
endowment of sense." Moreover, sense must include all the vital elements 
of the self. Now intelligence, being a passive instrument, is pervertible. 
Its contradictions are referable to arbitrarily " free " acts of will in response 
to the solicitations of an "over-ruling sense." These propositions will, 
perhaps, sufficiently indicate the general drift of the book. Certain 
passages might seem to indicate that the author had misrt&d Schopen- 
hauer, but it is much more probable, on the whole, that he is quite innocent 
of any acquaintance with the standard literature of philosophy, except for 
a very superficial and inaccurate knowledge of Kant. E. A. 

The Witness to Immortality in Literature, Philosophy, and Life. By 
Geo. A. Gordon. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 
1893.— pp. ix, 310. 

In Chapter I of this book, the author defines his problem and explains his 
method. The argument proceeds on the assumption that life is a good, and 
that its continuance is therefore desirable. The problem is : the grounds 
upon which immortality is predicted. The scientific, psychological, philo- 
sophical, and theological methods are mentioned. The method adopted is 
that of literature, which includes all the others. The method of literature, 
says the author, opens up the great field of history, and presents the great 
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ideas of the leaders of mankind upon this subject. The idea of immortality 
comes spontaneously upon us, just as do the ideas of God and duty, from 
the invisible spiritual order. From the beginning men have sought to 
justify the idea of immortality, and the author's plan is to follow the 
course of that justification in its highest expressions. He begins with the 
Hebrew prophets, to whom the second chapter is devoted. Chap. Ill is 
given up to the poets. Chaps. V and VI deal respectively with the relations 
of the Apostle Paul and Jesus Christ to immortality, and Chap. VII with 
the grounds of faith to-day. In Chap. IV, with which we are more par- 
ticularly concerned here, Mr. Gordon considers " The Philosophers and 
Immortality." He begins with Lotze, whose criterion of immortality is : 
" that will last forever which, on account of its excellence and its spirit, must 
be an abiding part of the universe ; what lacks that preserving worth will 
perish." Lotze's criterion can only be of value if the universe be regarded 
as being at its heart eternal goodness. Lotze himself did so regard it, and 
bore witness to his convictions in his life. J. F. Ferrier is next taken up, 
and it is stated that to him death as annihilation of conscious being was 
unthinkable. Ferrier argues that if a man try to think himself as dead, he 
always presupposes his living self present as on-looker. This argument, it 
seems to me, throws absolutely no light on the question of a real continued 
personal existence. Mr. Gordon gives it a place and importance that it 
does not merit. Kant's moral argument for immortality is clearly sketched. 
Duty demands moral perfection. Such cannot be attained in this life, and 
so continued existence is postulated as necessary for the achievement of 
perfection. Butler's argument for immortality is stated as two-fold. First, 
it is according to the analogy of nature that things should exist in new 
forms ; second, whatever exists now has in its favor a presumption of ever- 
lasting existence, unless good reason can be given why it should perish. 
For Berkeley death is simply the separation of the active principle, or soul, 
from the passive principle, or body. Origen's belief is based on his view 
of the preexistence of souls and of this life as a process of education. 
Lastly, we have a clear statement of Plato's dramatic presentation of the 
case in the Phaedo. The climax of the argument, says Mr. Gordon, is the 
picture of the death of Socrates. The impression made by Socrates' life 
and character is more convincing than any argument, for "life is concrete 
and vital truth." In every case the views of the thinkers discussed are 
very clearly stated. The book, as a whole, is vital and stimulating, and 
will with many give strength to a reasonable faith in immortality. The 
doctrine of conditional immortality is severely criticised. The author 
rightly says that this doctrine is unphilosophical. A full pulse beats 
through the work, and the style is that of fervid pulpit eloquence, abound- 
ing in rich imagery. J. A. Leighton. 



